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67-68  School  Calendar 


DECEMEER 

15  Friday    Elks'  Christmas 

Party  and  Dance,  7:30  P.M. 

19  Tuesday    Christmas  Program 

20  Wecliiesday   .    Students  Travel 

for  Christmas  Vacation 


  Students  Return 

Classes  Resume 
Primary  Party 
End  of  Second  9  Weeks 
—    Boy  Scout  Camping 
Boy  Scouts  Return 


2 


3  Wednesday 
19  Friday  

26  Friday 

27  Saturday 

28  Sunday  .— 
FEiRUAMY 

7  Wedss® 


.  Parents-TeacKers- 
Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p  m. 

16  Friday    Primary  Party- 

Ineermediate  Party 


6  W^ednesday  Parents-Teachers- 
Houseparents  Meeting, 
Gallaudet  Day  Program,  8:00  P.M. 
15  Fridaf      Primary  Party 

22  Friday    "Bell,  Book  and  Candle," 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
College  of  Great  Falls,  8:00  P.M. 

23  Saturday    -    "Bell  Book  and  Candle," 

Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped, 
College  of  Great  Falls,  8:00  P.M. 

29  Friday    Boy  Scout  Carnival, 

6  to  10:00  P.M. 

29  Friday    End  of  Third  9  Weeks 


APRIL 

8  Monday    Teachers*  Workshop, 

Dept.  for  Visually  Handicapped 

9  Tuesday    -  Teachers'  Workshop, 

Dept.  for  Visually  Handicapped 
10  Wednesday  .        Teachers'  Workshop, 
Dept.  for  Visually  Handicapped 

10  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  3:00  p.m. 
Students  Travel  for  Easter  Vacation 

16  Tuesday   Students  Return 

1 7  Wednesday     Oasses  Resume 

19  Friday    District  Music  Festival 

20  Saturday    District  Music  Festival 

26  Friday    Arbor  Day 

MAY 

1  Wednesday    .  Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  8:00  p.m. 

2  Thursday     State  Music  Festival 

3  Friday    State  Music  Festival 

3  Friday      Boy  Scout 

Camping,  Leaving  at  1  P.M. 

5  Sunday    -   Boy  Scout  Return 

1 1:  Saturday   Spring  Formal 

24  Friday    Primary  Picnic- 

Intermediate  Party 

JUNE 

5  Wednesday      End  of  Fourth  9  Weeks 

6  Thursday  -    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Meeting,  2:30  p.m. 

6  Thursday      Graduation 

7  Friday    Students  Return  Home 

for  Summer 


Bo^  Seouts  wiSt  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

^erry  Rfflalceirs  wiil  meet  qn  th^  Second  and 
Foys'th  Friday  of  each  month  at  9:00  p.m. 
Department  ^or  Visuaily  il{incli6app@d  Bowl- 

ing  Lmgm  will  be  every  Tuesday  from  3:30 
to  4:30  p.m. 


Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  First  and  Third 
Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Th9  Collins  Literary  Society  will  meet  on 
the  Second  and  Fourth  Mondays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Tho  Adult  Brafll®  Course  will  be  held  on 
Monday  evenings  from  7  to  9. 


JUNE  17-22, 1968 


IN 


National  Association  of  the  Deaf  Convention 


Combination  Ticket  for  All  OfFcial 
Convention  Events  is  ONLY: 

(All  Tours  are  Optional  Extras) 


$ 


30~ 


Clip  and  mail  the  reservation  coupon  to: 


FRED  SCHREIBER.  Executive  Secretary 

National  Association  of  the  Deaf 
2025  Eye  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington.  D.  C.  20006 
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Hotel  Flamingo 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF 


Name  

Address 


Single  —  $10,  $12,  $14 
Double  — $12,  $14,  $16 


From  June 
thru  June 


NAD    1968  CONVENTION 


With 

thousands 

of  deaf  friends 
on  hond,  you'!! 
never  enjoy  Los 
is  more. 


The  NAD  is  YOU  .  .  .  Many  things  are  happening  in  the  world  of  the  deaf 
—  Cultural  Programs,  the  NTID,   a    Model   High   School,  National 
Theatre  of  the  Deaf,  Sign  Language  Programs,  the  COSD,  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  etc.  .  .  .  hHelp  shape  these  events  .  .  .  Come 
to  Las  Vegas  ,  .  .  YOU  are  the  NAD. 

CONVENTION  BUSINESS  PROGRAM 

Sunday  —  Registration  (all  day) 

Monday  —  Registration  and  General  Assembly 

Tuesday  —  Registration  and  Council  of  Representatives 
Wednesday  —  Open 

Thursday  —  General  Assembly 

Friday  —  Council  of  Representatives 


Sunday  —  Captioned  film 

Monday  —  Exhibits,  Reception 

Tuesday  • —  Exhibits,  Group  Luncheons, 
Night  Club  Tours 

Wednesday  —  A.M.:    Boulder  Dam  Tour 

P.M.:    Poolside  Lawn  Party  with 
Buffet  Supper 

Thursday  —  NAD  Cultural  Program  and  Bowling  awards 
Friday  —  Bowling  Classic,  Cocktail  Hour  and  Banquet 
Saturday  —  Grand  Ball 


Saturday  — 

Council  of  Representatives, 
if  necessary. 


Las  Vegas  is  the  entertainment  capital  of  the  world  .  .  .  Something  for 
everybody  .  .  .  Around  the  clock  show  business  .  .  .  Casino  excitement  .  . 
Fishing,  bowling,  and  golf  .  .  .  Dude  ranches  .  .  .  Lake  Mead  and  Boulder 

Organi2,e  a  group  —  charter  a  jet  or  a  bus,  or  form  a  caravan   ....  Take  the 
scenic  route  west  ....  Special  convention  rates  at  the  Fabulous  Flamingo  ....  Live  it 
up  in  Las  Vegas,  June  17-22,  1968. 


Remember  that  states 
sending  delegates 
will  share  the 
convention 
proceeds. 


NOTE:    Tou  must  he  a  member  of  the  A[AD  or  of  a  Cooperating  Member  Association. 
,     i.       Proof  of  membership  will  expedite  your  registration.  Convention  program  is  tenta" 
tive  and  subject  to  change. 

GET    THINGS    DONE  --  HAVE    SOME  FUN' 


The  Work  -  Experience  Program 
For  Visually -Impaired  Students 


By  Philip  G.  Vedovatti, 

Principal,  Department  for  Visually  Impaired 

and 

Charles  Wright, 

Instructor,  Department  for  Visually  Impaired 


The  work-experience  program  conducted 
by  the  Department  for  the  Visually  Impaired 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  outset  of  the 
1967-68  school  term.  Five  non-college  bound 
boys,  aged  16-19,  are  currently  enrolled  in 
the  program  which  is  supervised  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wright.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  two-fold.  First,  to  provide  each  student  with 
an  individualized  program  geared  to  his 
academic,  vocational,  personal,  and  social 
needs.  Second,  to  afford  each  student  in  the 
program  with  a  proper  introduction  into  the 
world  of  work.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  work- 
experience  program  is  to  assist  our  students 
in  becoming  well  rounded,  productive  individ- 
uals who  can  compete  successfully  with  their 
sighted  neighbors  in  the  world  of  work. 
The  Academic  Phase 

The  ultimate  need  for  a  program  to  pre- 
pare those  students  not  academically  pre- 
pared for  higher  education  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized when  one  considers  the  educa- 
tion of  a  visually  handicapped  student.  This 
person  must  gain  the  necessary  skills  to  en- 
sure him  a  means  by  which  he  can  become 
self-sufficient  in  later  years.  This  crucial  prob- 
lem can  be  approached  through  several  chan- 
nels. However,  when  one  considers  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  a  person  in  an  educa- 
tional setting  such  as  in-school  training, 
academic  work  paralleling  work  experience, 
an  atmosphere  for  social  growth,  and  other 
life-experience  situations  in  a  controlled  set- 
ting we  can  see  the  possibility  for  a  very 
strong  building  foundation  for  each  individ- 
ual encountering  this  situation. 

Paralleling  the  actual  on-the-job  experi- 
ence is  the  academic  portion  of  the  student's 
training.  The  student  has  been,  first  of  all, 
placed  on  a  level  of  functioning  to  meet  his 
present  abilities  in  the  classroom.  In  the 


areas  that  he  has  not  achieved  according  to 
his  age  group,  he  has  been  given  the  subject 
matter  according  to  his  level — this  implies 
that  he  has  now  been  given  the  course  work 
suitable  for  his  learning  capacity.  The  special 
class  work  includes  subject  matter  that  bene- 
fits a  person  who  will  be  seeking  skilled  or 
semi-skilled  vocations  after  leaving  the 
school.  Specific  areas  of  concentration  have 
been:  (1)  reading,  (2)  mathematics,  (3)  social 
skills  for  every  day  living,  (4)  shop  courses 
and  (5)  physical  education.  Each  of  those 
different  subjects  will  now  be  explained  in 
more  detail. 

The  reading  program  has  been  directed  at 
individual  work  on  reading  comprehension 
that  will  enable  the  student  to  interpret  sub- 
ject matter  directed  towards  the  world  of 
work. 

In  mathematics  the  student  has  been  intro- 
duced to  related  topics  of  everyday  living; 
that  is,  matter  concerned  with  banking,  taxes, 
insurance,  budgeting,  etc. 

Social  skills  involve  the  student  with  to- 
day's world  problems,  national  news,  and 
local  news  media.  Emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  responsibility  that  we  as  citizens 
should  take  in  concerning  ourselves  with 
problems  occurring  affecting  our  town,  state 
and  country. 

The  students  attend  industrial  art  classes 
with  other  grades  of  the  high  school.  The 
course  work  has  been  directed  towards 
teaching  skills  in  woodworking  and  elec- 
tronics that  will  benefit  them  in  future  years — 
either  in  their  vocations  or  perhaps  as  they 
establish  homes  of  their  own. 

The  physical  education  class  includes  all 
the  upper  grades  and  has  been  planned  to 
give  each  individual  basic  exercises  essen- 
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tial  in  building  good  muscular  coordination. 
Some  of  the  activities  offered  to  these  stu- 
dents include  bowling,  swimming,  wrestling, 
trampoline,  and  track. 

The  academic  program,  in  summary,  at- 
tempts to  teach  the  student  in  vocational 
training  a  preparation  for  the  world  of  work. 
The  courses  have  not  been  broken  down  as 
systematically  as  for  those  in  a  regular  high 
school;  instead,  the  course  work  has  been  an 
integrated  approach  to  learning  those  basic 
needs  that  one  will  need  to  obtain  and  hold 
a  job  and  to  become  a  contributing  member 
to  our  society. 

The  Work-Experience  Phase 

The  work-experience  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram is  a  cooperative  venture  between  the 
school  and  the  Division  of  Blind  Services. 
The  former  provides  a  full-time  instructor  who 
conducts  the  academic  classes  and  serves 
as  a  liaison  person  between  the  school  and 
the  employer.  The  instructor  selects  the  work- 
experience  placement,  makes  periodic  ob- 
servations of  the  student  at  work,  and  confers 
frequently  with  the  employer.  Since  the  in- 
structor has  daily  contact  with  the  students, 
he  is  able  to  check  closely  the  student's  pro- 
gress and  to  discuss  any  problems  the  stu- 
dent may  encounter.  The  Division  of  Blind 
services  provides  testing  services,  vocational 
guidance,  and  funds  for  transportation  and 
tuition  fees. 

Each  boy  in  the  program  is  assigned  work 
commensurate  with  his  interests  and  abilities. 
Initially  the  student  is  required  to  perform 
chores  within  the  confines  of  the  school. 
When  he  develops  the  proper  work  attitudes 
and  aptitudes,  the  student  is  placed  in  a 
carefully  selected  work  experience  situation 
in  the  community.  Time  spent  at  work  varies 
from  a  minimum  of  one  hour  per  day  to  a 
maximum  of  three  hours  per  day.  At  present 
two  of  the  boys  are  currently  placed  in  jobs 
in  the  community.  One  assists  in  the  kitchen 
at  the  county  hospital  and  the  second  serves 
as  a  locker  room  supervisor  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
A  third  person  will  be  placed  shortly.  The 
other  two  boys  in  the  program  are  working  at 
the  school;  one  performs  custorial  chores, 
and  the  other  operates  the  thermoform  dupli- 
cator. 

All  persons  involved  with  the  program  are 
most  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  stu- 
dents to  date,  and  current  plans  call  for  the 
expansion  of  the  program  as  the  need  arises. 


Workshop  Held  in 
Dept.  for  V  H 

On  April  8,  9  and  10,  the  Department  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped  sponsored  a  work- 
shop on  methods  of  teaching  visually  handi- 
capped children.  Mr.  Philip  Hatlen,  associate 
professor  of  education  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Holmes,  an  instructor 
of  partially  seeing  children  at  the  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sightsaving  School  conducted 
the  workshop. 

Mrs.  Holmes  first  discussed  theory,  re- 
search and  program  design  in  the  develop- 
ment of  residual  vision.  She  then  demon- 
strated materials  which  she  has  developed 
for  testing  visual  functioning  in  low-vision 
children.  Mrs.  Holmes  went  on  to  present 
samples  of  materials  which  can  be  utilized  for 
vision  training.  Next,  Mrs.  Holmes  stressed 
the  need  for  a  developmental  program  in 
training  low-vision  children  and  outlined  the 
following  objectives  for  her  vision  training 
program: 

General  Aims  and  Objectives 

The  aims  and  objectives  for  the  period 
of  experimental  teaching  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assistant  Editor 

This  publication  is  printed  every  month 
from  September  to  May,  in  the  printing 
shop  by  the  boys.  All  matters  relating  to 
mailing  addresses,  information  and  so 
forth  should  be  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  59401.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  publication  is  presently  $1.00 
per  year,  from  September  to  May. 
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1.  To  develop  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  purpose  for  training  of  low  vi- 
sion. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  use 
of  the  eyes,  what  constitutes  eye 
fatigue  and  eye  rest. 

3.  To  learn  the  importance  of  light  and 
how  to  manipulate  and  adjust  it  for 
individual  needs. 

4.  To  develop  an  ability  to  recognize 
solid  objects  and  simple  geometric 
form— first  as  objects  and  then  in 
their  symbol  representation  on  the 
printed  page. 

5.  To  develop  an  ability  to  distinguish 
height,  size,  color  in  comparison 
groups. 

6.  To  develop  eye-hand  coordination  in 
gross  tasks  later  in  more  detailed 
tasks. 

7.  To  develop  ability  to  recognize  sim- 
ple forms,  letters,  and  figures, 
words,  phrases,  and  sentences  on 
the  printed  page. 

8.  To  develop  an  ability  to  reproduce 
symbol  representation  of  form,  fig- 
ure, and  letters  using  some  writing 


media  such  as  pencil,  felt-tipped 
pen,  or  chalk. 

9.  To  develop  an  ability  to  distinguish 
and  identify  pictures — simple  with 
no  ground  to  more  detailed  with  fig- 
ure ground. 

IO.T0  develop  an  understanding  of 
applications  of  this  new-found  abil- 
ity to  recognize  and  discriminate  in 
the  tasks  of  every-day  living. 

Mrs.  Holmes  concluded  her  segment  of  the 
program  by  discussing  the  social  hygiene 
course  offered  at  the  Illinois  Braille  and 
Sightsaving  School. 

Mr.  Hatlen  pointed  out  the  need  for  crea- 
tivity and  flexibility  in  teaching  blind  children. 
He  illustrated  many  materials  and  tech- 
niques utilized  in  the  various  curriculum 
areas. 

Among  the  many  topics  discussed  by  Mr. 
Hatlen  were  the  following: 

1.  The  program  for  multi-handicapped 
children  now  being  conducted  by  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

2.  The  uses  of  video  tape  in  a  school 
for  the  visually  handicapped. 

3.  The  results  of  a  study  on  braille 
reading  compiled  by  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

4.  The  development  of  an  effective  lis- 
tening skills  program  for  blind  children. 


TEACHING  MATERIALS  -  Shown  here  are  some 
of  the  materials  utilized  by  Mrs.  Holmes  for  test- 
ing low-vision  children.  (School  photo) 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Blind 


INTERMEDIATE 

The  Butterfly 

I  saw  a  butterfly. 

It  flittered  and  jittered 

And  even  through  litter, 

I  caught  the  butterfly  off  guard, 

Then  he  flew  in  a  tree  in  the  yard. 

— Donald  Orr 

Experiment  With  Electricity 

The  experiment  we  did  in  Science  with 
electricity  using  the  dry  cell  showed  us  the 
wire  must  have  insulation  before  there  can 
be  a  complete  circuit  to  light  the  bulb.  Also 
there  could  be  a  short  and  we  could  get  hurt 
with  electricity  if  we  are  not  careful. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

In  Science  Class  we  became  interested  in 
algae  and  found  out  through  further  study 
that  this  could  be  our  future  food. 

There  are  over  10,000  species  of  algae.  It 
can  help  the  astronauts  in  space,  as  it  fur- 
nishes oxygen,  food,  it  can  flourish  on  human 
waste  and  carbon  dioxide. 

The  strain  of  algae  known  as  chlorella 
found  in  Texas  are  happiest  when  the  therm- 
ometer hovers  around  105  degrees  F.  This  is 
the  most  suitable  algae  so  far.  They  repro- 
duce rapidly.  It  takes  only  IVz  hours  to  double 
its  dry  weight  and  make  new  plants.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  day  and  night  each  plant 
can  produce  one  thousand  new  ones. 

The  biologi-sts  made  a  discovery  that  the 
amount  of  algae  needed  to  produce  enough 
oxygen  to  keep  one  man  alive  will  provide 
the  exact  quantity  of  food  he  will  need  also. 

in  California  where  the  climate  is  idea!  for 
growing  this  algae  they  have  a  special  system 
where  the  algae  is  grown  on  the  roofs  of  the 
homes  and  also  works  with  the  cooling  sys- 
tem for  the  home. 

Since  algae  has  such  good  food  value  may- 
be we  can  look  forward  to  this  being  used  to 
an  advantage  in  relieving  some  of  the  hunger 
in  the  world  today. 


Now  it  is  in  the  experimental  stage  and  is 
somewhat  costly  to  make  the  finished  prod- 
uct. We  know  it  doesn't  taste  very  good  so 
there  will  have  to  be  much  more  improve- 
ment. It  is  also  used  for  animals  as  food. 

Be  prepared  for  your  algae  diet. 

— Johnny  McCulloch 

Experiment  With  Electricity 
In  science  class  we  did  an  experiment  with 
a  dry  cell  battery  to  show  how  the  electrons 
went  through  a  complete  circuit  and  caused 
the  light  bulb  to  light  up.  If  there  was  not  a 
complete  circuit  it  failed  to  light. 

— Donald  Orr 

In  our  arithmetic  class  we  are  learning  to 
multiply  with  two  and  three-digit  numbers.  It 
is  hard  but  fun. 

Also  we  use  the  abacus  to  multiply  these 
numbers.  This  is  like  playing  a  game  but  we 
do  have  to  concentrate  real  hard  or  we  do 
not  come  up  with  the  right  answer. 

— Wendy  Krogfoss 

For  an  Easter  treat  our  class  all  received  a 
plastic  egg  filled  with  candy  eggs  from  Miss 
Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Stafne. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

Our  First  Trip  to  the  1st  Mationa!  Bank 
We  entered  the  bank  and  were  met  by  Mr. 
Pledge.  He  took  us  to  the  meeting  room  to 
talk  about  the  bank's  foundation.  We  found 
that  Paris  Gibson,  the  first  mayor  of  Great 
Falls,  had  founded  the  bank.  We  then  went  to 
the  safe  deposit  vault.  He  told  us  that  if  we 
paid  rent  on  the  safe  deposit  box  we  could 
put  anything  in  it  just  so  it  isn't  explosive. 
Then  we  went  to  the  vault  where  they  keep 
the  money.  He  said  that  it  had  3  feet  walls 
and  a  nine-ton  door.  The  door  could  only  be 
opened  at  the  right  time  because  it  had  a 
time  lock  on  it. 

— Duane  Schafer 

Snoopy,  Our  Dog 

My  sister  found  a  dog  last  summer  and  she 
showed  it  to  my  mother.  My  mother  told  her 
she  could  keep  the  dog. 

When  1  came  home,  I  was  surprised  when 
1  saw  Snoopy.  He  jumped  on  me  when  1  came 
into  the  house. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 
(Continued  on  Page  Ten) 
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Classroom  Chatter 

from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 
Corrected 

<   — > 

Bowling 

One  Saturday  at  one  o'clocl<  our  class  went 
bowling.  Miss  VA/heeler  took  us  in  her  car. 
We  did  not  have  to  pay  for  the  shoes  but  we 
had  to  pay  for  the  games.  It  cost  35  cents  a 
game.  If  we  wanted  to  play  three  games  it 
cost  $1.00.  We  bowled  about  two  hours. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

A  Field  Trip 

We  Vi/ent  to  visit  the  Weather  Bureau  and 
the  Airport  Control  Tower.  When  we  first  got 
to  the  airport,  we  watched  two  Western  air- 
planes take  off.  Then  we  walked  up  the  steps 
to  the  Weather  Bureau.  A  man  met  us  and 
showed  us  several  machines.  We  saw  one 
that  measured  snow  and  rain.  The  man 
showed  us  a  Radio  Soner,  too.  We  saw  a 
dome-shaped  building.  Inside  is  a  machine 
that  records  what  the  weather  balloons  find. 

— Robert  Steppler 
Pudding 

One  morning  I  made  butterscotch  pudding 
for  my  class.  Then  we  put  it  near  our  window 
and  opened  the  window  so  the  pudding  could 
cool.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  we  watched  a 
movie  entitled.  "What  Liberty  and  Justice 
means."  Miss  Wheeler  then  put  the  pudding 
into  nine  cups  and  I  gave  them  to  the  class. 
We  ate  it  all  up!  It  was  very  delicious. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 

A  True  Story 

Ookie  was  a  walrus.  She  was  born  in  Alaska 
but  she  was  moved  to  a  zoo  in  New  York  by  a 
man  name  Dr.  Ray.  She  was  just  a  baby  and 
slept  alot.  Whenever  she  woke  up  she  cried 
"Ook  ook."  Dr.  Ray  decided  her  name  should 
be  Ookie. 

Charley  Young  was  Ookie's  favorite  keep- 
er. One  day  Charley  brought  a  bowl  of  food 
and  put  it  on  the  floor.  He  did  not  want  to  help 
Ookie  eat  because  she  was  becoming  a  big 
walrus  and  had  to  learn  to  eat  by  herself. 
Ookie  sniffed  at  the  pan  and  cried   Ook  ook." 


She  sniffed  at  the  pan  several  times,  but  she 
didn't  eat.  She  wanted  Charley  to  feed  her. 
The  next  day  Ookie  was  so  hungry.  When 
Charley  brought  her  food,  she  sniffed  at  it 
and  then  decided  to  drink  it.  Ookie  face  was 
really  dirty  because  of  the  food  on  it  but  she 
went  swimming  and  washed  it  off. 

One  day  Ookie  climbed  up  the  little  wall 
around  her  pool  and  looked  at  the  seals.  She 
liked  the  seals.  So  she  climbed  over  the  wall. 
Charley  heard  the  people  laugh.  Charley  saw 
Ookie  swimming  in  the  seals'  pool.  The  zoo 
worker  built  a  higher  wall  around  Ookie's 
pool.  But  again  Charley  heard  the  people 
laugh.  Ookie  was  once  again  in  the  seals' 
pool.  So  the  wall  was  built  higher.  Ookie 
cjuldn  t  climb  the  high  wall.  But  she  was 
not  sad  because  she  had  fun  with  the  people 
v;ho  same  to  see  her. 

— Gregory  Lakey 

Buffalo  Bill 

I  read  a  book  about  a  man  named  Billy 
Cody.  He  lived  on  a  farm  when  he  was  young. 
He  worked  hard  so  he  would  be  strong. 

Billy  grew  to  be  a  big  boy.  He  met  Wild  Bill 
Hickok  and  they  went  to  the  Army.  They  talked 
about  killing  Indians.  They  knew  the  Indians 
vv'anted  war  with  them.  They  and  the  other 
soldiers  went  to  find  the  Indians  to  have  a 
peace  talk.  But  they  were  already  at  war. 

Later  Billy  went  to  the  city  to  visit  at  a  hotel, 
hie  had  been  thinking  he  could  kill  buffalo  out 
west  and  he  wanted  to  discuss  his  plan. 
Shorty  after  that  he  went  west  and  killed  many 
buffalo.  Almost  ail  the  people  called  him 
"Buffalo  Bill."  Billy  said  "Thank  you  for 
calling  me  Buffalo  Bill."  It  made  him  feel 
honored. 

He  went  to  another  state  to  look  for  a  girl- 
friend. He  saw  a  beautiful  girl.  Her  name  was 
Louise.  He  wanted  to  marry  her.  Louise  said 
"Yes."  Later  they  got  married. 

Buffalo  Bill  died  on  January  10,  1939. 

— Marion  Louie 

Jello 

One  day  Miss  Wheeler  asked  me  to  make 
jello  in  class.  I  boiled  a  pan  of  water.  I  poured 
the  jello  into  the  bowl.  After  I  mixed  the  jello, 
I  poured  cold  water  into  the  bowl.  I  stirred  and 
stirred.  Gregory  put  the  cover  on  the  bowl  and 

(Continued  on  Page  Six) 
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Classroom  Chaffer,  Deaf  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  Five) 

took  it  to  the  refrigerator.  In  the  afternoon,  we 
ate  the  jello. 

Miss  Wheeler  told  me  I  was  a  good  cook. 

— Douglas  Harasymczuk 

Studying  Car  Engines 

One  Thursday  morning,  IVliss  Wheeler 
showed  us  the  engine  of  her  car.  We  were 
studying  engines  in  Science  class  and  she 
thought  it  would  help  us  understand.  There 
were  a  fan  belt,  6  spark  plugs,  a  distributor, 
air  breather,  and  an  alternator.  She  told  us 
what  each  part  did.  Then  we  went  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur's  car.  He  has  a  Volkswagen.  We  were 
really  surprised  to  see  how  much  smaller  his 
engine  was. 

— Douglas  Catron 

Big  Problem  in  Library 
Each  night  the  girls  and  boys  go  to  the 
library  to  study  their  homework.  They  have  to 
study  hard  to  get  good  grades. 

One  night  most  of  them  were  lazy  and 
bored.  When  I  sit  and  do  my  homework,  I 
always  like  to  watch  the  students  to  see  if  they 
have  done  their  homework.  That  night  some 
were  talking  to  other  across  other  tables.  They 
made  too  much  noise.  This  caused  trouble. 
Others  couldn't  do  their  homework.  A  few 
minutes  later  one  boy  went  to  get  an  encyclo- 
pedia. He  used  it  and  then  returned  it.  After 
that  he  scratched  his  back  with  the  corner  of 
the  book.  He  made  a  terrible  face.  I  think  the 
students  don't  know  what  the  library  is  for.  I 
v\^ish  they  would  learn  what  the  library  is  for 
  Be  Quiet  and  Study  !! 

—Ellen  Hulet 

Hot  Iron 

Sometimes  work  in  the  laundry  room  is  not 
as  dull  a§  you  might  think. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  girls  had  to  go  to  the 
laundry  room  because  we  had  to  iron  our 
clothes. 

I  went  to  get  the  iron  and  put  it  on.  Then 
I  got  a  bag  of  clothes  and  started  to  iron,  but 
the  iron  was  hard  to  use.  I  found  out  that 
the  iron  had  some  black  burns  on  the  flat 
surface.  So  I  pulled  the  plug  out  and  put 
it  on  the  desk.  I  got  another  iron  and  ironed 
my  clothes.  Along  came  Nancy  Burns  and  she 
got  the  iron  that  I  had  just  used.  She  put  it 


on  the  ironing  board.  Nancy  meant  to  grab 
the  handle  but  she  accidentally  grabbed  the 
flat  surface.  She  screamed.  I  heard  her  and  1 
laughed  very  hard.  She  wanted  to  know  why 
the  iron  was  hot.  I  was  still  laughing  at  her. 
Then  I  told  her  why.  She  was  more  careful 
after  th.at. 

— Anita  Sides 

Bannack:  The  Ghost  Town 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  Bannack  near  Dil- 
lon. This  place  is  a  ghost  town.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  look  at  it. 

As  you  go  into  Bannack,  there  is  a  small 
dirt  road  that  leads  into  the  center  of  town, 
it  looks  very  desert-like  around  the  town. 
There  are  no  trees  at  all. 

While  there,  I  saw  our  first  Governor's  man- 
sion. I  went  into  it  and  saw  many  rooms.  I 
thought  it  would  have  furniture,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  there.  There  is  a  big  vault  where 
the  gold  was  kept.  It  is  a  very  big  vault.  In  the 
kitchen  there  is  a  wooden  sink.  In  back  of  the 
kitchen,  there  is  a  stable  where  the  horses 
and  the  stagecoach  were  kept.  That  is  where 
the  stagecoach  always  started  on  its  trips  to 
Virginia  City.  This  stagecoach  delivered  the 
gold  to  the  Governor's  mansion. 

Behind  the  Governor's  mansion,  just  about 
one  mile,  there  is  a  hanging  pole.  This  is 
where  three  men  who  robbed  the  gold  from 
the  stagecoach  were  hanged  for  stealing  the 
gold. 

!n  Bannack,  they  have  a  little  school  house, 
but  the  building  is  in  bad  shape.  In  the  school- 
house,  there  are  many  school  desks. 

Behind  the  school,  there  is  a  little  low  jail- 
house.  The  jailhouse  is  made  of  logs.  They 
have  thick  bars  over  the  windows.  There  are 
only  two  rooms  in  the  jail. 

They  have  a  hotel  also.  It  is  just  two  stories 
high.  The  outside  of  the  building  is  in  good 
shape,  but  inside  the  wall  are  about  to  fall. 

There  were  not  many  people  living  in  Ban- 
nack a  long  time  ago. 

Bannack  was  the  first  capital  of  Montana. 
Later  the  capital  was  changed  to  Virginia  City, 
then  finally  to  Helena. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

Basketball  Tournaments 

Last  weekend,  a  friend  of  mine  took  me  to 
the  basketball  tournament  at  Great  Falls  Cen- 

(Continued  on  Page  Ten) 
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By  Rev.  Russel  Johnson 
Pastor,  Christ  Lutheran  Church 

Fifty-four  years  was  the  length  of  time  that 
it  took  to  see  a  dream  become  reality.  And 
this  was  a  dream  for  many  people,  both  here 
in  Montana,  and  many  other  states  in  our 
America.  But  the  dream  meant  most  to  those 
people  who  have  a  hearing  handicap.  Start- 
ing in  1914  when  the  first  Lutheran  mission- 
ary to  the  deaf  came  to  Montana  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  language  of  those  people, 
they  have  dreamed  of  having  a  church  ot 
their  own. 


children  from  the  School  for  the  Deaf  here 
in  Great  Falls. 

Then,  in  1958,  Rev.  Hauptmann  accepted  a 
Cell  to  serve  the  Lutheran  church  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Rev.  Rodney  Ryr-j arson  then  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  live  in  Spokane,  .sh., 
and  to  serve  also  Idaho  and  Montana.  This 
he  did  for  8  years  before  the  Lutheran  Ch.jrch 
asked  another  pastor,  the  Rev.  Russel  John- 
son, to  come  to  Montana  and  to  serve  only  in 
that  state. 

During  all  of  this  time,  from  1914,  the  deaf 
were  learning  of  their  Lord  and  Savior  from 


A  Dre  /ify 


It  began  54  years  ago,  when  Dr.  J.  Salvner 
came  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  search  out  the 
deaf  here  in  Montana  and  in  other  states 
west  of  here,  that  he  held  the  first  Lutheran 
services  for  the  deaf  in  Billings.  At  that  time 
Dr.  Salvner  served  all  the  deaf  that  he  could 
find  from  St.  Paul  to  Oakland,  California,  and 
every  place  in  between. 

From  that  time  until  1948  when  Rev.  August 
Hauptmann  came  to  live  in  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana was  served  by  many  Lutheran  mission- 
aries to  the  deaf  coming  from  many  different 
towns,  such  as  Portland,  Oregon;  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  sometimes  from  Oakland, 
California.  Rev.  Hauptmann  lived  in  Great 
Falls  for  about  five  years  before  moving  to 
Spokane,  Washington,  to  serve  this  area  from 
that  city.  At  that  time  he  was  also  serving  the 


Pastors  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  well  as 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Meth- 
odists, the  Baptists,  the  Mormons,  and  many 
others.  But  it  was  only  the  Lutheran  Church 
that  was  serving  the  deaf  with  full  time  pas- 
tors who  served  only  the  deaf,  and  were  able 
to  work  with  the  deaf  in  their  own  language, 
and  not  through  an  interpreter. 

The  work  of  the  Lutheran  Church-Missouri 
Synod  among  the  deaf  began  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  in  1894.  From  that  time 
until  the  present,  the  number  of  deaf  who  have 
joined  the  Lutheran  Church  has  grown  to 
over  6,000  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Nigeria,  and  Hong  Kong.  These  fig- 
ures show  only  those  who  are  confirmed 
members  of  the  church,  but  they  also  serve 

(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 
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Dear  Parents: 

I  cannot  help  but  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  you  for  the  inconveniences  result- 
ing from  a  residential  school.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulties  you  encounter  in  your  at- 
tempts to  bring  your  child  home  and  return 
him  to  school.  However,  the  office  of  this 
school  devotes  several  days  to  making 
arrangements  for  the  children's  transportation 
This  is  not  an  easy  task.  Our  school  calendar 
specifically  names  certain  days  as  travel  days. 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  school  that  these  par- 
ticular days  be  used  by  all  students. 

As  parents,  you  have  demonstrated  a  trust 
in  this  school  for  the  education  of  your  hear- 
ing handicapped  children.  This  is  a  responsi- 
bility which  the  school  fully  accepts  and  the 
school  attempts  to  execute  an  educational 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  chil- 
dren. When  two  or  three  children  in  a  class 
are  absent  for  several  days  prior  to  a  vacation 
period  and  or  after  a  vacation  period,  they 
have  missed  valuable  classroom  work.  Fur- 
thermore, when  these  children  return  to 
school,  the  teacher  must  devote  additional 
time  to  assist  them  in  catching  up.  This  takes 
time  away  from  the  students  who  conformed 
to  the  regular  teaching  schedule.  In  short,  by 
not  following  the  school  calendar  you  retard 
the  educational  progress  of  your  own  child 
and  impose  a  similar  penalty  on  his  class- 
mates. 

There  is  but  one  travel  day  remaining  on 
this  year's  school  calendar.  This  is  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  school  year.  Students  who 
leave  school  early  for  summer  vacation  at 
this  time  will  miss  all  or  part  of  their  final 
examination.  These  examinations  are  im- 
portant in  determining  semester  grades. 
Usually,  it  is  the  parent  who  is  first  to  com- 
plain if  the  grades  are  low. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely, 
J.  William  Lenth 


Quotable  Quotes 

Humility  leads  to  strength  and  not  to  weak- 
ness. It  is  the  highest  form  of  self-respect  to 
admit  mistakes  and  to  make  amends  for  them. 


Dream  Turns  to  Reality  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  Seven) 

more  than  10,000  children  in  schools  through- 
out the  places  mentioned  above.  And,  at  pre- 
sent there  are  48  full-time  Pastors  serving  the 
deaf,  and  6  full-time  lay  workers. 

And  the  dream  of  the  deaf  here  in  Montana 
moved  closer  to  reality!  The  first  thing  was 
the  coming  of  Rev.  Johnson  to  serve  only  the 
deaf  in  Montana.  This  meant  a  smaller  area 
to  cover,  and  more  and  better  work  could  be 
done  both  with  the  adult  deaf,  and  with  the 
children  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Great 
Falls.  The  congregation  serves  over  100  adult 
members  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  deaf 
children  at  the  school. 

April  7,  1968,  was  one  more  step  toward  the 
reality  of  the  dream  that  the  deaf  have  had 
since  1914.  For,  on  that  day,  the  first  church 
for  the  deaf  was  dedicated  to  the  glory  of 
God.  This  is  the  only  church  in  Montana  that 
was  designed  and  built  for  the  deaf.  The 
church  is  in  Great  Falls,  about  3  blocks  from 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  This 
enables  the  children  to  walk  to  church  for 
services  and  for  other  meetings.  The  church 
is  there  to  serve  the  deaf  of  Great  Falls,  the 
children  of  the  school,  and  all  deaf  through- 
out the  state  of  Montana. 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  for  the  Deaf  in 
Montana  was  organized  into  a  congregation 
in  1963.  This  meant  that  they  had  joined  the 
Lutheran  Church-Missouri  Synod  as  any  other 
congregation  may  join  the  Synod.  This  is  not 
controlled  by  the  hearing  so  that  the  deaf  may 
benefit  from  the  building  and  the  services, 
but  the  church  is  controlled  by  the  deaf  them- 
selves. Except  for  Rev.  Johnson  and  his  fami- 
ly, there  is  only  one  other  hearing  adult  that 
is  a  member  of  the  congregation,  and  he 
holds  no  office  in  the  church. 

The  congregation  is  not  only  organized  to 
serve  the  deaf  here  in  Great  Falls,  but  all  of 
the  deaf  throughout  the  state  who  are  mem- 
bers or  who  are  being  served  by  its  Pastor. 
The  president  of  the  congregation  lives,  not 
in  Great  Falls,  but  in  Missoula.  The  congrega- 
tion has  vice  presidents  in  many  of  the  cities 
in  Montana:  Billings,  Lewistown,  Havre,  Great 
Falls,  Missoula,  Helena,  and  in  Bozeman.  The 
treasurer  of  the  congregation  is  here  in  Great 
Falls. 

(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Honor  Roll 

(Academic  excellence  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  a  concentrated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  This  effort,  joined 
with  full  use  of  abilities,  provides  the 
combination  that  raises  the  student 
above  the  average.) 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  following  stu- 
dents who  have  "B"  or  better  averages 
on  their  report  cards  for  this  third 
quarter. 

Aleksinski,  Mark 
Bijiake,  Florin 
Cbrisfenson,  Donno 
Eckhardf,  Sheri 
Hammel,  Howie 
Hansen,  Charlotte 
LeMieux,  Brenda 
LeMieux,  Darcie 
Mullins,  Laurie 
Westphal,  Douglas 
Whitaker,  Laurie 

J,  W.  Lenth, 

Principal 

k   _  J 

Confused  3)ream 

The  sweet  brown  girl  was  standing  by  the 
door 

With  all  her  belongings  on  the  floor. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  and  dark 
But  not  so  bright  as  a  lark. 

Her  eyes  faced  east  toward  the  barren  plains, 
Her  body  ached  wtih  agony  and  pains. 
Her  dress  all  torn  into  a  shaggy  piece, 
Can  she  find  a  place  of  peace? 

Over  miles  and  miles  she  roamed 

But  found  not  a  place  she  could  call  home. 

She  stopped  from  town  to  town 

But  no  one  wanted  this  little  girl,  brown. 

But  a  spirit  told  her  that  he  would  take  her 
home. 

Maybe  she  will  fnd  an  imaginary  place  like 
Rome. 


"Just  wait,"  said  the  spirit,  "You  wait  here." 
"But  wait  until  from  me  you  hear." 

The  little  brown  girl  then  woke  from  her  sleep. 
Her  head  so  confused  and  deep. 
But  she  found  that  she  was  lying  on  the  floor; 
She  had  never  really  gone  beyond  the  door. 

— Nancy  Burns 

Tryouts  for  Games 
To  Be  in  Berkeley 

The  California  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Ber- 
keley has  been  selected  by  the  U.S.A.  World 
Games  for  the  Deaf  Committee  to  host  the 
1968  tryouts  for  candidates  to  the  1969  WGD 
to  be  held  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslava,  in  August 
of  1969.  Ken  Norton,  of  the  Californa  School, 
is  in  charge  of  local  direction. 

Dates  for  the  Berkeley  Tryouts  are  August 
9-10,  1968.  Arrangements  are  underway  which 
will  make  this  meet  one  of  the  most  spectacu- 
lar athletic  events  in  the  history  of  American 
deaf,  second  only  to  the  1965  International 
Games  for  the  Deaf  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  1965. 

Competition  at  Berkeley  will  be  in  track 
and  field,  tennis,  wrestling,  table  tennis,  and 
swimming.  With  the  exception  of  wrestling, 
competition  is  planned  for  women  as  well  as 
men.  Events  will  be  the  same  as  the  World 
Games  competition,  and  all  will  be  run  by 
international  rules. 

Through  arrangements  with  Dr.  Hugo  Shun- 
hoff,  superintendent  of  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf-Berkeley,  participating  athletes 
will  be  housed  at  the  school  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  $10.  This  will  cover  8  meals  and  3 
nights  lodging,  starting  Thursday  evening. 


Fire  Picked  for  State  Chorus 

Five  students  from  the  Dept.  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  have  been  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  All-State  Chorus  in  Missoula  on 
April  4.  The  five  students  who  will  participate 
are  Louise  Beach,  alto;  Charles  Berry,  tenor; 
Jim  Aldrich,  tenor;  Jeff  Hutton,  bass,  and 
Mike  Woodring,  bass.  The  All-State  Chorus 
is  composed  of  300  high  school  students 
from  the  various  schools  throughout  the 
state. 
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(Continued  from  Page  Four) 

Kiondike  Derby 

A  couple  weeks  ago  Scout  troop  178  went 
on  a  camp  out  to  Ulm.  We  entered  the  Klon- 
dike Derby  and  came  in  second  place.  The 
troop  getting  the  most  nuggets  won  the  dark 
blue  ribbon,  and  our  troop  being  second,  got 
a  light  blue  ribbon. 

We  slept  in  tents  and  cooked  our  meals  in 
the  open.  What  fun. 

— Donald  Orr 

Swimming 

In  swimming  we  learned  to  "people  pad- 
dle," float  and  dive.  I  am  not  very  good  at  div- 
ing, maybe  you  are  better. 

— Nancy  Troendle 

Fighting  Our  Bad  Habits 

We  had  a  contest  in  our  classroom  on 
breaking  our  bad  habits.  We  all  improved  so 
much  that  we  all  won,  and  got  a  prize. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

March 

1  am  the  wind,  ooh-ooh. 

I  blow  the  winter  away  and  spring  comes. 

I  am  not  the  owl,  whoo-whoo. 

Just  the  wind,  having  a  little  fun. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Crucible 
The  students  in  our  department  for  the 
Blind  attended  the  play.  The  Crucible,  at 
Great  Falls  High  School,  Feb.  24,  1968.  The 
play  was  about  women  who  were  suspected 
of  practicing  witchcraft  several  years  ago. 
Everyone  in  The  Crucible  acted  extremely 
well. 

We  all  enjoyed  this  play  as  we  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  plays  put  on  by  the  Great 
Falls  High  students. 

— Theresa  Hain 

Girl  Scout  Annual  Tea 

Saturday,  February  17,  the  annual  Juliet 
Low  Tea  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Incar- 
nation. Troop  11,  our  troop,  hosted  the  tea. 
All  the  other  troops  sent  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative. 


Each  patrol  had  a  job.  !  handled  the  regis- 
tration and  passed  out  name  tags. 

One  of  the  junior  troops  presented  a  flag 
ceremony.  After  that,  we  sang  and  had  re- 
freshments. I  really  enjoyed  the  afternoon 
very  much  and  am  looking  forward  to  our  tea 
next  year. 

— Judy  Enseleit 

Clossroom  Chaffer^  Deof  .  .  , 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 

tral.  This  is  where  the  final  games  for  first 
place,  second  place  and  third  place  were 
held. 

V\/hen  we  got  into  the  gym,  there  were  so 
many  people  we  couldn't  find  a  place  to  sit. 
An  usher  told  us  to  stand  by  the  exit. 

The  game  started  at  7  with  Box  Elder  vs. 
Winnett  for  3rd  place.  Box  Elder  won  the  3rd 
place  with  ease. 

In  the  final  game,  Centerville  played  St. 
Leo  of  Lewistown.  Most  people  favored  Cen- 
terville, but  alas,  St.  Leo  won  the  Northern 
Division.  The  players  were  very  brilliant  and 
they  cut  the  nets  after  winning. 

The  speaker  came  down  with  trophies.  He 
gave  out  a  trophy  to  each  team  for  3rd  place, 
2nd  and  1st  place. 

Denton's  cheerleaders  won  a  trophy  for 
cheerleading.  Several  of  the  cheerleaders 
cried  when  they  received  the  trophy.  Oh, 
brother! 

The  games  were  very  enjoyable  and  I  hope 
St.  Leo  will  be  Class  C  champion  in  Montana 
when  the  game  is  held  in  Helena. 

— Larry  Smolik 

Flying  Whipped  Cream 

Have  you  ever  see  whipped  cream  fly? 
Well,  I  did  once! 

We  had  an  old  friend  who  used  to  drop  by 
to  visit  us  frequently.  Also  we  expected  him 
to  bring  a  pack  or  two  of  beer.  My  folks  don't 
really  care  for  drinks  but  they  drink  when 
there  is  company. 

One  time  this  friend  was  with  us  for  dinner. 
We  all  enjoyed  his  companionship.  (It  is  too 
bad  for  me  that  I  couldn't  understand  him  be- 
cause of  my  hearing.)  After  such  a  delicious 
dinner.  Mom  served  us  a  big  pan  of  crispy 
brown  pumpkin  pie.  My  mouth  watered.  Then 
Mom  came  with  the  whipped  cream  spray. 

(Continued  on  Page  Nineteen) 
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The  Failure  of  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf 

By  McCay  Vernon,  Ph.D. 

Psychomatic  and  Psychiatric  Institute — Michael  Reese  Hospital  and  Medical  Center,  Chicago 


Most  readers  of  this  paper  are  parents  of 
a  child  who  is  deaf  or  else  have  some  very 
close  personal  connection  with  deafness. 
Among  our  primary  interests,  therefore,  are: 
what  can  we  do  for  deaf  children,  and  what 
does  the  future  offer  deaf  children. 

Those  who  have  had  contact  with  a  few 
clinics  and  a  few  school  programs  have 
heard  the  Pollyannas  and  the  Horatio 
Algers  of  the  education  of  the  deaf,  of 
medicine,  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  of 
psychology  who  euphemistically  parrot 
the  concept  that  the  deaf  child  Is  just  like 
any  other  child,  except  that  he  is  deaf. 
This  cliche  is  about  as  meaningful  as  my 
saying  that  I  am  the  same  man  today  that 
I  was  when  I  joined  the  Army,  except  that 
I  am  twenty  years  older. 

Just  as  there  are  differences  between  being 
forty  and  being  twenty  (as  those  who  are  no 
longer  twenty  are  painfully  aware),  there  are 
also  differences  between  being  deaf  and  be- 
ing of  normal  hearing.  Those  who  are  deaf  are 
keenly  aware  of  these  differences. 

Intelligence  —  Since  the  development  of 
Intelligence  tests  in  the  early  1800's,  there 
have  been  over  33  research  studies  done  on 
the  intelligence  of  the  deaf.  These  prove  con- 
clusively that  deaf  people  are  as  bright  as 
hearing  people.  There  are  the  same  percent- 
ages of  geniuses,  of  people  with  average  IQs 
and  of  people  with  low  IQs  among  the  deaf  as 
among  the  normally  hearing  (15). 

Marriage  Patterns — Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
deaf  persons  marry  other  deaf  persons,  the 
exceptions  generally  being  those  who  are 
hard  of  hearing  or  those  who  become  deaf 
later  in  life  (8).  This  is  understandable,  and,  in 
most  cases,  it  represents  a  healthy  adjust- 
ment to  deafness.  These  marriages  are  basic- 
ally stable;  however,  there  is  a  slightly  higher 
per  cent  of  unmarried  persons  among  the 


deaf  due,  in  part,  to  the  somewhat  high  ratio 
of  men  to  women  among  the  deaf  (18). 

Sexual  Adjustment — There  is  little  known 
about  this  area  of  the  behavior  of  those  who 
are  deaf.  One  fact  which  stands  out  is  that 
very  few  deaf  adults  obtained  any  sex  educa- 
tion from  their  parents  (8).  In  fact,  few  par- 
ents of  deaf  persons  learn  to  fingerspel!  and 
to  use  the  language  of  signs,  and  only  learn 
about  the  complexities  of  sexual  behavior  and 
responsibility  through  oral  or  written  means. 
This  tragic  failure  of  parents  to  learn  to  com- 
municate adequately  with  their  children  ac- 
counts, in  part,  for  the  somewhat  higher 
prevalence  of  sexual  adjustment  difficulties 
among  the  deaf  (8). 

Vocational  Adjustment — Despite  having  the 
same  intelligence  as  hearing  people,  the  deaf 
are  frequently  forced-  into  manual  labor  of 
varying  skill  levels  rather  than  having  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  professional  employ- 
ment. For  example,  five-sixths  of  the  deaf  are 
in  some  form  of  manual  labor  as  contrasted 
to  one-half  of  the  general  population  (1  and 
5).  Only  17  per  cent  of  deaf  people  do  white 
collar  work  compared  to  46  per  cent  of  the 
general  population  (1  and  5).  This  is  due  pri- 
marily to  a  failure  of  the  educational  system 
to  provide  the  deaf  person  a  chance  to  con- 
structively develop  his  intelligence  and  use 
it  vocationally. 

Education — The  results  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  are  disgraceful,  as  the  following  in- 
formation will  show: 

I.  Boatner  and  McCiure  Study  (1  and 
6).  In  1965  a  study  was  done  which  in- 
cluded 93  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  who  were  16  years  old  or  older 
and  who  were  leaving  school.  Thirty  per 
cent  of  these  youths  were  functionally 

(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Integrating 
The  Hearing  -  Handicapped 
Into  Public  Schools 

By  J.  W.  Lenth 

Principal,  Department  of  Hearing  Handicapped 


It  has  been  our  thought  for  several  years 
that  educators  of  the  hearing  handicapped 
have  experienced  a  reverse  sequence  in  pub- 
lic school  education  for  these  handicapped 
children.  Frequently,  the  transfer  student  from 
a  public  school  to  the  state  residential  school 
is  a  child  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Good  speech  and  lipreading  skills  are  evi- 
dent, but  educational  performance,  as  an 
average,  is  far  inferior  to  the  student  who  has 
attended  the  residential  school  for  several 
years.  The  poor  academic  performance  is  the 
usual  reason  for  such  transfers.  The  educa- 
tional gap  between  the  hearing  handicapped 
and  his  hearing  peer  is  broad  and  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  close.  When  this  gap  is 
extended  further  and  compounded  by  the  fail- 
ure of  educators  to  recognize  the  academic 
difficulties  that  a  student  is  having,  then  a 
grave  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  student 
by  creating  an  educational  gap  that  can  never 
be  closed. 


BONING  UP  FOR  ANOTHER  DAY-Afler  a  foH 
day  of  public  school  classes,  Barbara  Duncan 
(above)  finds  the  M.S.D.B.  library  a  beneficial 
source  of  study  materials  and  a  quiet  place  to 
prepare  lesson  for  the  next  day.  (School  photo) 


Integration  of  the  hearing  handicapped  in 
a  public  school  educational  program  has 
been  one  of  the  objectives  of  this  school's 
administration  for  the  past  three  years.  Real- 
izing that  successful  integration  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  merely  dropping  a  student 
into  the  public  school  environment,  as  much 
information  on  the  subject  was  acquired  as 
possible.  While  attending  a  national  conven- 
tion, we  expected  to  get  some  first-hand  infor- 
mation regarding  successful  integration  pro- 
grams. Instead  of  the  desired  information,  our 
opinion  of  the  necessity  for  a  reversed  se- 
quence was  reinforced.  This  reinforcement 
came  from  the  guest  lecturer  describing 
"successful"  integration  as  social  adjustment 
to  the  public  school  environment.  These  stu- 
dents were  so  well  adjusted  socially  to  their 
environment  that  they  joked  about  their  acad- 
emic limitations! 

Our  sole  purpose  is  the  education  of  the 
hearing  handicapped  children.  The  focal 
point  is  on  the  child  himself.  We  believe 
education  is  measured  by  academic  achieve- 
ment in  direct  relation  to  a  child's  intelli- 
gence. The  integral  relationship  of  environ- 
ment, maturity,  social  adjustment,  etc.,  cannot 
be  denied,  but  they  can  only  be  given  a  tem- 
porary primary  consideration  when  they 
interfere  with  education,  itself.  At  all  other 
times  these  factors  are  considered  and 
developed  in  support  of  and  in  association 
with  an  educational  program. 

To  repeat,  the  focal  point  is  on  the  child 
himself.  Are  we  concerned  about  the  child 
when  we  speak  of  being  cautious  for  fear  of 
extending  ourselves  into  another's  territory? 
Are  we  focusing  our  attention  on  the  educa- 
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tional  needs  of  the  child  when  educational 
placement  is  based  on  personal  philoso- 
phies? Are  we  being  realistic  when  we  tell 
parents  to  try  public  school  for  a  few  years 
and  see  what  happens?  There  have  been  suf- 
ficient studies  on  the  importance  of  good 
early  education  to  indicate  that  this  is  a 
gamble  with  very  high  stakes.  Until  the 
demolition  of  our  ivory  towers  occurs,  the 
hearing  handicapped  child  will  continue  to 
be  deprived. 

A  reverse  sequence  in  educating  the  hear- 
ing handicapped  child  in  a  public  school  set- 
ting has  been  mentioned.  What  is  suggested 
is  a  closer  look  at  the  child  and  a  concen- 
trated special  education  program  during  his 
early  years  which  can  provide  communication 
skills  and  academic  achievement  to  enable 
the  child  to  enter  the  public  school  in  later 
years  and  function  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  his  hearing  peers.  Continuing  with  this 
approach,  the  school  (state,  private,  residen- 
tial, or  day)  which  provides  this  early  special 
education  should  act  as  the  supervising  agent 
for  each  hearing  handicapped  child  which  is 
integrated  into  public  school.  The  degree  of 
dependence  upon  the  "mother"  school  would 
vary  according  to  the  individual  student 
needs. 

From  this  school,  in  the  1967-68  school 
year,  six  students  returned  to  public  school. 
Their  placement  in  public  school  ranges  from 
the  first  grade  to  the  ninth  grade.  Some  of 
the  students  are  completely  independent  of 
the  school  (except  for  periodic  checking  of 
their  progress)  while  others  are  dependent 
upon  the  school  for  tutoring  and  speech 
training.  All  of  these  students  are  making 
average  to  above  average  academic  progress 
within  the  limits  of  their  abilities.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  those  students  who  remain  de- 
pendent upon  the  school  will  gradually  lessen 
their  dependence  to  the  point  of  periodic 
progress  checking. 

Briefly,  these  students  are  as  follows: 

Shelly  Sherrard,  age  7.  Shelly  has  a  mod- 
erate bilateral  loss*.  She  attended  one 
semester  of  our  preparatory  work.  This  year 
she  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
first  grade  of  her  hometown. 

Deborah  Gately,  age  11.  Presently  attend- 
ing the  fourth  grade  of  a  Great  Falls  elemen- 
tary school,  Deborah  is  making  satisfactory 


academic  achievement.  Deborah  has  a  bi- 
lateral hearing  loss,  moderate  in  the  left  ear 
and  severe  in  the  right  ear*. 

Peggy  Sharon,  age  13.  Peggy  is  attending 
the  sixth  grade  of  a  Great  Falls  elementary 
school.  Her  hearing  loss  is  bilateral  and  mod- 
erate in  both  ears*.  Her  academic  achieve- 
ment is  satisfactory  within  the  range  of  her 
abilities. 

Barbara  Duncan,  age  15.  Barbara  has  a 
bilateral  moderately  severe  loss  in  both  ears.* 
She  is  attending  the  seventh  grade  in  a  Great 
Falls  junior  high  school  and  performing  satis- 
factory academic  work.  Barbara  maintains 
residence  within  this  school  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  special  help  with  her  lessons  when- 
ever necessary.  !t  is  anticipated  that  Barbara 
will  be  able  to  return  to  her  home  town  school 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Judy  Cox,  age  14.  Judy  attends  the  ninth 
grade  of  a  local  junior  high  school.  She  has  a 
profound  loss  in  her  left  ear  and  severe  loss 
in  the  right  ear.*  Judy  has  daily  speech  train- 


GETTING  AN  HELPING  HAND  -  M.S.D.B.  in- 
structor Robert  LeMieux  often  provides  special 
help  for  our  public  school  students  in  science  and 
mathematics.  Pictured  here  is  Judy  Cox  receiving 
additional  explanation  of  her  science  lesson. 
(School  photo) 

(Continued  on  Page  Fourteen) 
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Ing  at  this  school  and  tutoring  is  available 
whenever  necessary.  Her  academic  work  is 
average  and  improving.  The  prognosis  for  her 
to  return  to  her  hometown  school  is  excellent. 

Terry  Johnson,  age  13.  Terry  has  a  severe 
right  ear  loss  and  a  profound  left  ear  loss.*  He 
is  attending  ninth  grade  in  junior  high  school 
and  his  academic  performance  is  average  to 
above  average.  Speech  training  is  being  con- 
tinued at  this  school  with  tutoring  available 
whenever  needed. 


PRACTICE  MAKES  PERFECT-.,:,,;-  all  of  the-stu- 
denls  required  to  participate  orally  in  their 
classes,  speech  training  cannot  be  neglected. 
Mrs.  Erdmann  is  assisting  Terry  Johnson  (left)  in 
the  preparation  of  an  oral  book  report  which 
Terry  must  give  in  his  ninth  grade  English  class. 
(School  photo) 

*As  found  in  ASHA,  Vol.  7,  No.  7,  P.  262. 

When  these  students  were  placed  in  pub- 
lic schools,  it  was  emphasized  to  the  school 
administrators  and  classroom  teachers  that 
no  special  allowances  should  be  given  to 
these  students  in  their  academic  ratings. 
From  the  reports  received  from  the  public 
school,  it  appears  that  this  request  is  being 
followed. 


Quotable  Quotes 
"Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens 
of  life,  and  the  unhappiest  of  all  mortals  are 
those  who  have  more  of  either  than  they  know 
how  to  use." — Samuel  Johnson 


Dream  Turns  to  Reality  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  Eight) 

All  of  the  history  and  statistics  that  you 
have  just  read  don't  really  mean  too  much, 
because  there  is  much  that  can  never  be  put 

into  statistics  when  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  preached.  This  is  what  Christ  Church 
exists  for — the  preaching  and  teaching  of  the 
Word  of  God  to  those  people  who  are  unable 
to  learn  the  Word  of  God  fully  in  "hearing" 
churches.  Nowhere  does  the  Lutheran 
Church  claim  to  be  the  only  church  that  can 
teach  the  way  to  heaven,  it  fully  recognizes 
the  fact  that  all  Christian  Churches  can  do  the 
same  thing.  Christ  Church  was  established 
for  another  reason,  just  as  the  Montana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  was  estab- 
lished. It  can  be  easily  seen  that  these  chil- 
dren and  adults  don't  learn  fully  what  they 
are  able  to  in  a  situation  when  they  are 
placed  with  hearing  children  and  adults,  and 
their  handicap  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  for  the  Deaf  is  here 
to  serve  those  who  desire  the  special  ministry 
that  it  provides  to  the  community  and  to  the 
state.  It  doesn't  exist  to  take  members  away 
from  other  churches,  or  to  say  that  it  is  the 
only  church  that  can  teach  the  deaf.  Christ 
Church  exists  to  serve  and  teach.  The  serv- 
ices are  not  only  for  the  "manual"  deaf,  but 
for  the  "oral"  deaf  also.  The  entire  service  is 
spoken  by  the  Pastor  and  he  uses  the  sign 
language  for  those  who  are  able  to  benefit 
from  this  form  of  communication. 

Christ  Church  is  open  to  serve  all  who  need 
its  special  ministry.  Such  was  the  dream  of 
many  deaf  and  many  hearing,  and  this  dream 
has  become  reality. 


Failure  of  Education  of  Deaf  .  .  . 
(Continued  from  Page  Eleven) 

iiliterate.  Only  five  per  cent  achieved  a 
tenth-grade  or  better  level.  Of  these 
youths,  sixty  per  cent  were  at  grade  level 
5.3  or  below. 

II.  Wrightstone,  Aronow  and  Musko- 
witz  Study  (17).  In  1959  they  studied  73 
school  programs  involving  53  per  cent  of 
all  deaf  school-age  children.  They  found 
that  from  the  age  of  10  years  to  16  years, 
tine  average  gain  in  reading  was  less  than 
one  year.  Furthermore,  the  average  read- 
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ing  score  for  a  16-year-old  deaf  youth 
was  grade  level  3.4. 

III.  Schein  and  Bushnag  Study  (9). 
They  found  that  admissions  into  colleges 
of  deaf  youth  were  only  one-tenth  the  per 
cent  of  admissions  into  colleges  of  nor- 
mally hearing  students.  For  example,  if 
40  per  cent  of  the  normally  hearing  get 
into  college,  then  only  four  per  cent  of 
deaf  get  into  college. 
These  are  the  facts.  What  are  their  implica- 
tions? First  of  all,  they  clearly  indicate  that 
schools  are  not  fulfilling  their  responsibilities 
to  deaf  children  and  their  families.  They  are 
taking  children  of  normal  intelligence  and 
providing  them  with  what  is  at  best  a  very 
second-rate  education.  Deaf  youth  pay  the 
price.  If  those  of  us  personally  involved  in 
deafness  do  not  want  this  to  continue,  we 
have  the  responsibility  of  doing  something. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  an  un- 
derstanding of  deafness,  which  is  communi- 
cation. 

Communication  —  A  full  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  the  meaning  of  deafness  in 
terms  of  communication  is  basic  to  an  under- 
standing of  deafness  educationally  or  psycho- 
logically. Despite  the  crucial  nature  of  this 
information,  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  most  pro- 
fessionals in  education,  speech  and  audio- 
logy,  medicine,  and  other  specialties  meet  so 
few  deaf  people,  especially  deaf  adults,  out- 
side of  clinics  or  schools  that  they  have  only 
the  vaguest  concept  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  communication  implications  of  deafness, 
psychologically,  socially,  and  vocationally.  If 
deaf  people  spent  their  entire  lives  in  clinics 
and  schools  instead  of  out  in  the  world  having 
to  face  the  issues  of  economic  and  psychic 
survival,  such  gaps  in  professional  knowl- 
edge would  not  be  so  destructive  to  them. 
However,  deaf  people  do  not  desire  a  life  of 
dependency,  nor  are  clinics  or  schools  at  all 
anxious  to  assume  lifelong  responsibility  for 
them.  Consequently,  the  deaf  person  pays  a 
very  dear  price  for  the  failure  of  those  whose 
professional  responsibility  it  is  to  understand 
the  essence  of  his  disability — communication. 
For  this  reason,  considerable  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  problem  here  and  a  list  of 
recommended  readings  in  this  area,  along 
with  the  name  and  address  of  where  the 
materials  can  be  obtained,  is  available  at  the 
end  of  the  paper.  Most  of  them  are  free  upon 
request. 


Most  young  people  today  who  are  deaf 
were  born  with  their  hearing  loss  or  acquired 
it  early  in  life  before  they  were  old  enough  to 
have  learned  to  talk  and  use  language  (14). 
Under  these  circumstances,  normal  speech 
cannot  be  developed.  Sometimes  intelligible 
speech  can  be  acquired,  but  in  many  cases 
the  prelingually  deafened  client  will  not  be 
able  to  talk  in  a  way  that  is  understandable 
to  employers  and  the  general  public.  If  we 
will  remember  the  trouble  we  may  have  had 
speaking  a  foreign  language  which  we  could 
not  hear,  and  if  we  will  then  imagine  the  dif- 
ficulty we  would  experience  in  learning  to 
articulate  a  foreign  language  if  we  could  not 
hear  our  own  voice,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  many  capable  deaf  persons  lack  the 
ability  to  speak  intelligibly. 

Speechreading  is  another  aspect  of  the 
communication  problem  faced  by  deaf  per- 
sons. Only  rarely  do  professional  specialists 
in  deafness  fully  understand  the  limitations  of 
speechreading.  Few  recognize  that  40  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  lang- 
uage are  homophenous,  i.e.,  they  look  just 
like  some  other  sound  on  the  lips.  Adding  to 
this  ambiguity  inherent  in  the  phonetics  of 
the  language  are  factors,  such  as  poor  light- 
ing, buck  teeth,  cigarettes  in  the  mouth,  mus- 
taches, bad  speech  habits,  small  immobile 
mouths,  head  movements,  and  countless 
other  interference.  These  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  most  speech  that  can  be  lipread  to 
about  20  or  30  per  cent  at  the  most,  provided 
the  person  is  a  good  lipreader  (4).  Many  deaf 
people  are  not. 

Another  aspect  of  the  communication  prob- 
lem is  the  fact  that  the  person  prelingually 
deafened  does  not  have  the  chance  to  learn 
the  vocabulary  and  syntax  of  language  by 
hearing  it.  Consequently,  he  knows  no  gram- 
mar or  word  meaning  until  he  goes  to  school. 
He  does  not  know  his  name,  the  name  of  his 
parents,  or  the  words  for  the  food  he  eats  and 
the  clothes  he  wears.  Because  of  this  late 
start  in  learning  language,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  his  exposure  to  it  is  only  through 
vision,  the  average  deaf  person  does  not 
develop  a  large  vocabulary  or  a  skill  in  the 
use  of  English  syntax.  His  written  language  is 
generally  poor  and,  in  many  cases,  he  is 
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unable  to  clearly  communicate  complex  ideas 
through  writing. 

In  view  of  the  communication  problems 
deaf  persons  face  with  speech,  lipreading, 
and  writing,  many  find  that  they  achieve  great- 
est communication  skill  in  the  language  of 
signs  and  fingerspelling.  Often  deaf  persons 
who  lack  any  appreciable  ability  at  oral  or 
written  communication  can  express  and 
receive  complex  ideas  in  the  language  of 
signs. 

In  years  past  most  deaf  youths  attended 
state  residential  schools  at  least  during  their 
high-school  age  years.  Consequently,  those 
who  could  not  communicate  orally  were  al- 
ways able  to  communicate  manually.  This  is 
no  longer  true.  Today  many  deaf  young  peo- 
ple attend  day  classes  or  day  school  pro- 
grams with  hearing  students.  This  works  out 
successfully  for  some.  They  develop  intelli- 
gible speech,  can  read  and  write,  and  are 
able  to  use  lipreading  for  limited  communica- 
tion purposes.  However,  a  large  proportion 
of  those  youths  do  not  learn  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly, they  cannot  read  and  write  enough  to 
convey  more  than  rudimentary  daily  needs, 
and  they  do  not  speechread.  Vocational  coun- 
selors are  facing  more  and  more  of  these 
cases,  especially  in  larger  cities.  Counselors 
and  parents  are  reacting  with  righteous 
anger,  but  thus  far  metropolitan  school  sys- 
tems have  done  little  to  alleviate  it. 

Use  of  Combined  Method — What  are  the 
effects  of  using  fingerspelling  and  the  lang- 
uage of  signs  in  conjunction  with  oral  and 
written  approaches?  Many  educators  con- 
vince parents  that  such  an  approach  is  wrong, 
but  what  are  the  facts?  Several  studies  and 
several  issues  are  relevent  here. 

I.  Stuckless  Study  (10).  In  order  to  see 
what  the  effects  of  fingerspelling  and  the 
language  of  signs  were  on  educational 
achievement,  language,  and  oral  com- 
munication. Dr.  Stuckless,  et  al,  com- 
pared deaf  children  of  deaf  parents  with 
a  matched  group  of  deaf  children  of 
hearing  parents.  Naturally,  the  deaf  chil- 
dren of  deaf  parents  communicated  from 
infancy  in  fingerspelling  and  the  lang- 
uage of  signs.  The  deaf  children  of  hear- 
ing parents  communicated  orally. 


Results  showed  that  after  the  children 
had  been  in  school  for  several  years 
those  who  had  had  early  manual  commu- 
nication did  much  better  educationally, 

i.e.,  they  had  higher  scores  on  educa- 
tional achievement  tests  than  did  those 
who  had  used  only  the  "talk,  talk,  talk" 
approach.  Furthermore,  in  terms  of 
speech  development  and  lipreading, 
there  were  no  significant  differences. 

These  findings  show  the  positive  value 
of  early  manual  communication  with 
great  impact.  They  are  especially  impres- 
sive when  one  remembers  that  as  a  group 
the  parents  of  the  children  who  had  early 
manual  communication  had  very  low 
educational  levels  and  had  grossly  defi- 
cient linguistic  skills.  Despite  these  miti- 
gating circumstances,  their  deaf  children 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  through 
manual  communication,  i.e.,  through  a 
clear  nonambiguous  modality  they  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  come  closer  to 
realizing  their  intellectual  potential. 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  further 
emphasized  when  it  is  realized  that  chil- 
dren who  have  had  extensive  preschool 
oral  training  do  no  better  educationally 
or  in  speech  and  lipreading  after  a  few 
years  of  school  than  do  those  who  had  no 
preschool  training  at  all.  Independent  re- 
search studies  by  Craig  (3)  and  Phillip  (7) 
demonstrated  this. 

Other  studies  by  Vernon  (14)  and 
Stevenson  have  also  supported  the  value 
of  early  manual  communication.  Despite 
this  evidence,  most  educators  of  the  deaf 
continue  to  either  reject  manual  com- 
munication completely  or  else  fail  to 
use  it  with  very  young  children.  Often 
they  introduce  it  as  a  salvation  after  oral- 
ism  has  failed  or  with  the  children  who 
are  the  most  difficult  to  educate. 

II.  Hearing  vs.  Deaf  World.  A  favorite 
cliche  of  many  professionals  in  deafness 
which  is  used  in  talking  to  parents  is — 
"Do  you  want  your  child  to  live  in  a  deaf 
or  a  hearing  world?" 

The  parent  when  faced  with  a  question 
like  this  which  falsely  suggests  an  "either 
or"  choice  usually  answers,  "a  hearing 
world."  Actually  there  is  no  either  or  di- 
chotomy. Most  deaf  people  work  with 
hearing  people.  Work  is  task  oriented 
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and,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  person,  gen- 
erally does  not  require  much  oral  com- 
munication. Most  deaf  people,  in  fact, 
write  on  the  job  to  avoid  confusion  (5). 

Socially,  most  deaf  people  prefer  other 
deaf  people,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  95  per  cent  of  their  marriages  are  to 
other  deaf  persons.  This  is  natural  and 
healthy.  Why  would  anyone  choose  to  be 
with  people  whom  they  could  communi- 
cate only  with  great  difficulty?  Although 
most  close  social  contacts  are  with  other 
deaf  people,  the  deaf  adult  usually  has 
some  close  hearing  friends  at  work  and 
among  his  neighbors  at  home. 

The  entire  point  is  that  deaf  people  are 
not  forced  into  a  choice  of  a  deaf  vs. 
a  hearing  world  anymore  than  the  Rotary 
Club  member  is  forced  to  choose  be- 
tween a  Rotarian  or  a  non-Rotarian 
world. 

III.  Oral  vs.  Manual  Education.  Nobody 
advocates  a  manual  education.  This  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  between  a 
combined  use  of  oral  and  manual  meth- 
ods of  communication  as  contrasted  to 
an  approach  that  is  limited  to  oral  mo- 
dalities only.  Despite  the  failure  of  just 
using  oralism,  despite  the  evidence  of 
Stuckless  and  others  on  the  value  of 
early  manual  communication,  and  de- 
spite the  common  sense  self-evident  lack 
of  logic  in  trying  to  teach  a  child  through 
a  method  that  emphasizes  his  weakness 
(speech  and  hearing)  and  minimizes  his 
assets  (vision),  deaf  children  continue  to 
be  denied  the  right  to  learn  in  an  efficient 
way  that  meets  their  needs. 

IV.  Parent-Child  Communication.  As  a 
psychologist,  most  of  the  mentally  ill  chil- 
dren and  adults  I  see  are  those  who  lack 
real  communication  with  their  parents.  In 
most  cases,  oralism  does  not  make  pos- 
sible the  kind  of  communication  that  is 
required  between  parent  and  child.  The 
reader  who  wants  to  verify  this  has  but  to 
go  to  some  classes  for  older  deaf — not 
hard-of-hearing — children  in  schools  in 
or  around  his  neighborhood.  Observe  the 
speech,  lipreading  skill,  and  written  lang- 
uage of  the  deaf  youth  in  these  schools 
and  you  will  see  that  they  are  grossly 
inadequate  to  equip  these  young  deaf 
persons  to  discuss  such  issues  as  reli- 


gion, ethics,  marriage,  sex,  a  career  se- 
lection, etc.  Furthermore,  if  a  parent 
want  to  know  what  his  deaf  child's 
friends  are  saying  (even  if  he  can  under- 
stand his  own  child's  oral  communica- 
tion), it  is  essential  to  learn  manual  com- 
munication. 

It  is  my  view  that  every  parent  of  a  deaf 
child  should  learn  the  language  of  signs 
and  fingerspelling  as  soon  as  his  child's 
deafness  is  discovered.  Parents  should 
use  this  communication  system  along 
with  oral  speech  from  then  on  or  until 
and  if  other  methods  permit  fluent  com- 
munication. 

Questions  Parents  Should  Ask  of  Their 
Schools.  Very  few  parents  or  even  teachers 
of  deaf  children  are  fully  aware  of  the  more 
crucial  facts  about  the  total  school  program 
in  which  they  or  their  children  are  involved. 
School  systems  serving  the  deaf  vary  from 
programs  that  are  academically  and  vocation- 
ally strong  to  those  that  are  at  best  babysit- 
ting. In  some  cases,  deaf  youths  are  not  even 
kept  in  school  but  are  instead  dropped,  re- 
jected for  admission,  or  given  such  an  inap- 
propriate program  that  they  drop  out. 

Parents  often  do  not  know  the  questions 
to  ask  and  even  professionals  often  fail  to 
direct  their  assessment  of  school  programs 
to  the  actual  educational  results  with  the 
children.  Some  suggested  questions  every 
parent  should  have  the  answers  to  regarding 
the  educational  program  his  deaf  child  at- 
tends are: 

1.  What  per  cent  of  deaf  children  who 
do  not  transfer  out  of  the  school  system 
graduate? 

2.  What  is  the  average  academic 
achievement? 

3.  What  per  cent  of  deaf  children  are 
-   excluded  from  school  admission  or  are 

dropped  from  school  prior  to  the  age  of 
16  years?  In  many  systems  this  figure 
ranges  from  15  to  35  per  cent  (2  and  14). 

4.  What  per  cent  of  deaf  youth  drop 
out  or  are  dismissed  from  school  be- 
tween the  age  of  16  and  graduation? 

5.  What  happens  to  deaf  youth  of  16 
years  or  older  who  do  not  have  a  high 
school  level  of  academic  achievement 
(9th  grade)?  This  includes  about  90  per 
cent  of  all  deaf  youth  of  this  age  (16). 

(Continued  on  Page  Eighteen) 
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6.  What  is  the  average  academic 
achievement  level  of  deaf  youth  of  16 
years  of  age  who  are  in  the  school  sys- 
tem? 

7.  Do  you  as  a  parent  have  the  right 
to  decide  whether  your  child  attends  the 
day  school  program  or  the  state  resi- 
dential school  program?  Wisconsin,  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states  give  this  right  to 
the  parents,  and  it  should  be  theirs. 

8.  Ask  the  teacher  or  administrator 
responsible  for  your  child  three  ques- 
tions: (a)  When  was  the  last  time  you  had 
a  deaf  person  in  your  home?  (b)  When 
was  the  last  time  you  went  to  a  social 
club  for  the  deaf?  (c)  Do  you  subscribe  to 
the  Deaf  American  magazine  written  by 
deaf  people  about  deafness?  Profession- 
als in  deafness  make  many  recommen- 
dation about  integration  of  deaf  and 
hearing  people  socially,  but  paradoxi- 
cally they  studiously  avoid  such  contacts 
themselves.  Parents  should  know  if  they 
practice  what  they  preach. 

This  paper  has  made  an  effort  to  provide  to 
parents  and  interested  professionals  some 
information  about  deafness,  communication, 
and  education.  It  is  up  to  parents  to  act  de- 
cisively to  improve  what  is  now  an  intoler- 
able educational  situation.  Those  who  have 
created  the  situation  and  whose  professional 
careers  are  dependent  upon  it  are  not  as 
motivated  as  parents  nor  are  they  as  likely 
to  act  to  alter  that  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
If  parents  of  deaf  children  and  deaf  adults 
want  their  rights  and  interests  served,  they 
best  depend  upon  themselves  and  not  upon 
others. 
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— The  Illinois  Advance 


Former  Pupils  in  Honor  Group 

Anita  Nelson,  Joy  Goodover  and  Michael 
Root,  former  students  at  M.S.D.B.  who  now 
attend  Great  Falls  public  schools,  have  been 
invited  to  join  the  National  Honor  Society. 
Students  are  selected  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  class  standing.  The  top  five  per  cent  of  the 
juniors  and  the  top  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
seniors  are  admitted  to  the  society.  Congratu- 
lations to  Joy,  Mike  and  Anita. 
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(Continued  from  Page  Ten) 

We  got  ourselves  a  piece  of  pie  and  watched 
Mom  decorate  her  pie  with  soft  fluffy  white 
cream  on  it.  Then  she  passed  it  to  Dad.  He 
made  fantastic  twirls  that  dinged  into  a  fancy 
ball.  Then  it  was  my  turn  to  press  the  button 
of  the  spray.. I  thought  I  would  make  as  beau- 
tiful a  decoration  as  possible.  But  the  button 
wouldn't  press  down.  Puzzled,  I  looked  at  it. 
Why  didn't  it  work  for  me  but  for  my  parents! 
So  very  mad,  I  pressed  the  button  hard.  The 
cream  came  out,  but  in  the  wrong  way.  I  was 
awed  as  it  flew  straight  by  and  it  slid  onto  my 
friend's  shirt.  It  jerked  and  wobbled  like  jello. 
Later  my  friend  felt  something  damp  and  a 
slight  weight  pressing  down  on  his  elbow.  He 
glanced  and  saw  the  funny  cream  on  his 
brand  new  loud-checkered  shirt.  We  burst 
into  laughter  and  finally  I  helped  get  it  off. 
Boy!  I  was  so  embarrassed  over  my  awful 
accident. 

— Nancy  Burns 


Driving  Classes  Gef  Cor 

For  the  last  three  months  of  school  stu- 
dents in  our  two  driver's  education  classes 
will  experience  training  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
Buick  LeSabre.  Assistance  from  State  Super- 
visor of  Driver's  Education,  the  Great  Falls 
Automobile  Dealers  Association,  and  Barnes 
Buick  of  Great  Falls  fulfilled  a  need  which 
has  existed  since  the  beginning  of  driver's 
education  programs  in  secondary  schools. 

On  several  occasions  in  past  years,  driver's 
education  has  been  taught  at  this  school. 
However,  these  classes  were  not  able  to  pro- 
vide any  actual  driving  experience  for  the 
students.  The  course  objectives  were  solely 
to  teach  the  student  safe  driving  regulations 
and  prepare  them  for  the  written  part  of  the 
driver's  examination.  Actual  driving  experi- 
ence was  left  as  a  responsibility  of  the  par- 
ents. 

This  year  the  senior  class  and  work-study 
students  have  been  studying  driver's  educa- 
tion. Emphasis  has  been  given  to  driving  reg- 
ulations and  the  language  used  in  the  written 
examination.  Several  students  have  fulfilled 
the  requirements  of  the  written  portion  of  the 


examination  for  a  driver's  license  and  are 
eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  undertake 
the  road  test. 


Teachers^  What  Is 
Your  Self-image? 

By  DR.  HAROLD  WENAAS 

Superintendent,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Public  Schools 

Today,  the  quality  of  thi,e  educational  proc- 
ess is  of  national  concern.  This  condition  of 
relevance  places  the  teacher  in  a  new-found 
position  of  importance.  The  phenomenally 
rapid  growth  and  change  of  our  dynamic 
society  requires  that  we  continually  reassess 
our  attitudes.  Perhaps  we  should  undertake 
some  self-evaluation  to  see  if  we  are  syn- 
chronizing with  the  Space  Age. 

(1)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  change? 
Today,  we  know  much  more  about  new 

educational  methods  than  we  use.  In  a  sense, 
we  are  guilty  of  educational  trifling.  The  com- 
munity wants  and  demands  a  changed  educa- 
tional climate — a  different  educational  pro- 
gram for  a  different  future.  For  example,  in 
the  past  our  school  program  has  started  too 
late  and  ended  too  soon.  Now  the  concepts 
of  early  childhood  education  and  adult  edu- 
cation have  been  accepted  by  school  sys- 
tems. Our  expanded  knowledge  and  the  re- 
sulting responsibility  to  transmit  knowledge 
offers  a  great  challenge  and  an  exciting 
opportunity.  Teachers  must  assess  their  cur- 
rent position,  evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  current 
needs,  and  project  themselves  into  the  future. 
The  school  program  must  be  made  real  and 
relevant  to  all  sections  of  the  community.  If 
educators  are  the  social  reformers  of  our 
society,  what  has  been  our  contribution  to 
change? 

(2)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  individual 
differences? 

For  too  long  we  have  tended  to  classify 
students  into  like  groups  and  standardize  the 
curriculum.  In  the  commerce  world  business- 
men don't  have  customers,  they  have  individ- 
ual buyers;  lawyers  don't  have  cases,  they 
have  individual  clients;  doctors  don't  have 
patients,  they  treat  individuals  with  distinct 
problems.  A  teacher  does  not  have  a  class, 

(Continued  on  Page  Twenty) 
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she  has  individual  students.  In  evaluating 
students,  remember  to  measure  their  out- 
standing different  character  traits  rather  than 
their  conformity  procedures.  There  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  a  typical  child  or  a  standard- 
ized curriculum.  The  uniform  child  concept  is 
a  myth.  It  is  more  difficult  for  a  teacher  to 
achieve  an  individual  student  relationship  be- 
cause teaching  is  seldom  conducted  on  a 
one-to-one  ratio,  but  the  personal  contact 
must  be  made.  When  this  thought  has  been 
fully  realized,  your  teaching  will  take  on  new 
meaning. 

(3)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  personal 
involvement? 

I  am  certain  that  if  we  all  did  the  kind  of  job 
we  know  we  are  capable  of  doing,  this  ques- 
tion would  not  be  so  often  asked.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  junior  high  school  boy  who, 
when  he  had  finished  playing  football,  had  a 
clean  uniform.  There  were  no  grass  stains  or 
dirt  marks.  He  was  afraid  to  give  and  receive 
the  knocks  of  the  game.  We  can't  treat  the 
problems  of  teaching  like  the  boy  playing 
football.  Let's  tackle  the  problems!  Let  s  get 
our  hands  dirty!  Let's  not  be  noncombatants; 
let  s  get  personally  involved. 

(4)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  colleague 
teamwork? 

Teaching  is  a  profession  requiring  a  large 
body  of  people  engaged  in  a  dedicated  call- 
ing. The  conduct,  aims  and  qualities  that 
characterize  the  profession  are  collective  in 
nature.  The  immensity  of  the  task  before  us 
requires  that  we  match  each  responsibility 
with  united  leadership.  Of  course,  every  edu- 
cational problem  requires  a  personal  involve- 
ment, but  only  united  can  we  confront  and 
solve  the  varied  problems  of  ignorance  and 
indifference.  All  teachers  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  quality  of  their  human  relation- 
ships. How  do  you  relate  one  to  another? 
High  faculty  morale  improves  teacher  pro- 
ductivity. Teaching  requires  a  team  effort. 

(5)  What  is  your  community  involvement? 
Generally,  the  public  thinks  well  of  the 

schools  and  in  a  sense  we  all  worship  educa- 
tion. One  of  the  greatest  joys  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  is  the  pride  citizens  take  in 
their  schools.  Most  parents  want  to  meet  their 
child's  teacher.  Most  want  to  know  you  better. 


Most  parents  want  to  assist  and  work  with 
you.  As  the  schools  become  more  and  more 
a  social  agency,  the  citizens  want  greater 
contact  with  the  people  that  help  mold  the 
lives  of  their  children.  Community  involve- 
ment will  broaden  your  horizon  and  give  your 
teaching  new  meaning. 

(6)  What  is  your  attitude  toward  continued 
study  and  in-service  training? 

If  not  continually  improved  upon,  an  educa- 
tion becomes  obsolete.  Although  self-analysis 
should  periodically  revise  one's  preparation 
for  the  profession,  teachers  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  available  extension  courses,  sum- 
mer school,  workshops,  in-service  training 
sessions,  conferences  and  travel.  More  and 
more  of  these  opportunities  are  now  being 
made  available  and  requested  by  teachers. 
Avoid  professional  obsolescence,  and  raise 
the  level  of  your  performance. 

(7)  What  is  your  teaching  task? 

Lesson  plans  require  an  orderly  selection 
of  teaching  goals.  The  function  of  teaching 
is  to  determine  method,  define  the  meaning 
of  the  place  of  knowledge,  and  bring  into 
meaning  value  judgments.  In  addition  to 
basic  skills,  the  task  of  education  is  to  deter- 
mine coherent  meanings  to  the  vast  gamut  of 
human  thought.  The  saturation  of  facts  and 
thoughts  has  brought  about  a  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  information.  This  makes  the  teacher  s 
job  more  difficult,  but  herein  lies  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Your  seif-image  evaluation  involves  some 
thought-provoking  goals.  The  task  of  main- 
taining (1)  unwavering  confidence  in  youth, 
(2)  a  deep  loyalty  to  fellow  teachers,  (3)  an 
impatience  with  poor  instructional  methods, 
(4)  an  understanding  of  our  changing  society, 
and  (5)  a  devotion  to  our  community,  is  an 
mviiation  to  do  some  soul  searching.  What  is 
your  self-image? — Montana  Education 


About  This  Month's  Cover 

This  month's  frontispiece  for  the  cover  was 
drawn  by  Dick  Stokes,  age  11,  of  Seeley  Lake. 
The  back  art  work  is  from  Howard  Hammel, 
age  10,  of  Augusta,  and  Marion  Louie,  age  13, 
of  Livingston. 

Numerous  pieces  of  art  work  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  children  in  Mr.  MacArthur's  and 
Miss  Wheeler's  classes.  It  is  with  regret  that 
most  of  them  could  not  be  used  due  to  lack 
of  space. 
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